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Time was on the side of the Poplar folk, whereas
the central bodies were anxious to get their money,
and were themselves having to raise loans to meet
pressing obligations.

Whenever the case was called huge demonstrations
were organised and thousands marched from Poplar
to the Law Courts. After many weeks of hearings
and appeals the councillors were ordered individually
to go back to Poplar and levy the rate necessary to
pay for the central London services. One or two
of the appeal judges admitted that Poplar's case
was morally good but that the law, whatever it
demanded, must be obeyed. Ordinary people, even
if councillors must not take the law into their own
hands; they must work for change in the usual
constitutional manner.

The argument that constitutional methods had
been tried for decades without success did not appeal
to the judges, the law and justice being two different
things. The "common people" of Poplar did not
understand this. Nevertheless, unless the councillors
obeyed the Court they must go to prison and remain
there for contempt until they agreed to do as they
were told. Thus it was that George Lansbury and
his colleagues, including the writer of this book
found themselves in prison.

We remained in Brixton prison with our twenty-
seven comrades for about six weeks, during which
the Government made many unofficial promises to
deal with the question of the rates of London on
the lines of our demand if only we would first purge